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a country's very  desperation  might  drive
it into war, on the principle that things are
so bad that there is nothing more to lose.
The third is the probability that so far as
European States are concerned the League
of Nations would be strong enough to prevent
war.    The League's power to preserve peace
in  Europe will  not  be proved till it has
succeeded in staving off a war in which at
least  one  Great   Power  would  have   been
engaged.    It may be claimed that it did that
at Corfu in 1923, but the issue there was too
complex, and the jurisdiction too divided,
to make it wise to cite the Corfu case as a
precedent.   Much more recently the League
has had to deal with the Japanese invasion of
Manchuria.    Again the issue was very far
from simple and opinions differ as to how
far the League succeeded or failed in  its
endeavours.    But whatever   allowances are
made, or conclusions reached, it is difficult
to   maintain   that   the   Manchurian   affair
will have increased the confidence of weak
States  in  the   League's  ability  to  protect
them from a stronger.    In spite of that the
League does mean a good deal to European
States,   All  of them west  of  Russia  are
members of it.   Most of them have sat at one
time or another on its Council.   None of